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"feudal" times too are altogether discarded. The period of
The Sicilian Romance is the close of the sixteenth century;
The Romance of the Forest is supposed to have taken place
about the year 1658; the date of The Mysteries of Udolpho is
nominally fixed at 1584; but The Italian brings us to the
year 1764. Terror becomes the main concern of the author.
It may be mentioned that Gothic architecture still con-
tinues to occupy a place in Mrs, Radcliffe's novels. In fact,
it is raised to an unprecedented height of mystery and
romance. Although monasteries, abbeys, castles, ruins, form
an indispensable part of the author's works, they are intro-
duced not to create a medieval atmosphere, but entirely for
their "terrific" possibilities. The castle of Udolpho, Chateau-
le-Blanc, ruins of the fortress of Paluzzi, are still here, but
they are themselves studies in terror. In the last decade, the
historical element was the predominating part in the novels
of uThe Walpolian School," and terror was in minor associa-
tion with the Gothic; the Gothic finds a place in Mrs.
Radcliffe only in minor association with terror. In this sense,
Mrs. Radcliffe's novels are again a landmark. They are the
culminating point of the movement started by the writers
of The Ring, Melissa and Marcia, Emmeline and Rosa de
Montmorien, writers who had felt the appeal of the Gothic
castle and taken it out of its medieval setting. This chapter
has been entitled "The Evolution of the Tale of Terror"; it
may more graphically be called "The Parting of Ways."
Terror and *the medieval' were both constituent parts of The
Castle of Otranto; they were in combination in the historical
tales of the "School of Walpole"; The Castle of Otranto is
completely resolved into its factors by Mrs. Radcliffe.
Turning to the types of terror used by Ann RadcliflFe, The
Mysteries of Udolpho gives us a clue to the author's own
classification. We read in one place, "Daylight dispelled
from Emily's mind the glooms of superstition, but not those
of apprehension";1 on another occasion we are told, "Emily
was relieved by this conversation from some of the terrors of
superstition, but those of reason increased .. ,"2 By "glooms
^The Mysteries of Udolpho> a Romance, 4 Vols., 1794, II, p. 210.
.t III, p. 187.